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This done, Captain Nixon rose, and we all left the
awning. Some went to their tents, some of us to a small
bungalow near which the camp was pitched. Here we
discussed again the position. "We came to the conclusion
that the army was not to be trusted, and that before long
we might have to leave it. For this contingency we set
about making preparations. I collected my servants and
escort, had their horses and my own fed and watered, and
procured from the town ready-cooked food for the men.
I also got long native purses, which we filled with rupees
and tied round our waists; and we then stuffed our
pockets full of biscuits. I had my carriage drawn up
under a tree near the bungalow, and the horses, ready
saddled, tethered beside it. I gave my men strict injunc-
tions not to stray from the spot, that, in case we had
suddenly to fly, I might know where to fhid them.
Meanwhile, the other Englishmen had been looking to
their arms, and one or two, who knew how, had made
cartridges, which were distributed among the party.
By the time these preparations were completed we
were summoned to breakfast, which was served in the
great tent. During the meal many speculations were
hazarded as to how events would turn out. Captain
Nixon expressed his confidence in the chiefs, and his
belief that all would go well. Most of the party held
a contrary opinion. The discussion was becoming warm,
when a servant entered bearing a note, which he delivered
to Captain Nixon. Captain Nixon opened and read it ;
as he did so his countenance fell. He passed the note to
an officer beside him, who communicated its contents.
It was from the officer who had gone to get intelligence:
he reported that the Sepoys were within a mile of Kosee,
and that Euggonath Sing and his men were in open
mutiny,